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it will be most likely to sell dear when its markets are thus filled with the greatest number of buyers. The Act of Navigation, it is true, lays no burden on foreign ships that come to export the produce of British industry. Even the ancient aliens duty, which used to be paid upon all goods exported as well as imported, has by several subsequent acts been taken off the greater part of the articles of exportation. But if foreigners, either by prohibitions or high duties are hindered from coming to sell, they cannot always afford to come to buy; because, coming without a cargo, they must lose the freight from their own country to Great Britain. By diminishing the number of sellers, therefore, we necessarily diminish that of buyers, and are thus likely not only to buy foreign goods dearer, but to sell our own cheaper than if there was a more perfect freedom of trade. As defence, however, is of much more importance than opulence, the Act of Navigation is, perhaps, the wisest of all the commercial regulations of England."
Attempts have often been made in the interests of popular ideas of unrestricted free trade to take away from the significance of this passage. But the meaning is absolutely clear, both in general principles and particular instances. The passage gives one of the best statements of the general rule in favour of freedom, and thereby makes all the more forcible the exception.
The particular reference to the aliens duty is of interest at the present time when the payment of market dues is sometimes advanced as the rationale of